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ment consists of a horizontal pipe, which is fixed to the supply
pipe inside the lamp, having on its upper surface a row of holes
large enough to admit a good-sized pin. The taps h are turned
so that the petroleum slowly oozes from these holes. It is then
set fire to, and should burn in separate flames each about four-
fifths of an inch in height. This is easily managed by means of
the taps h. The lamp-case is then closed and the draught is
arranged so as to make the flames as smoky as possible.
It has also been proposed to use an automatic contrivance,
whereby the petroleum to be burnt flows at the proper rate into
small shallow dishes. These are enclosed in a casing whereby
the draught can be regulated and the combustion gases led into
the lamp-black chamber. It is obvious that this is a possible
method, but comparative experiments have shown that the yield
of the lamp-black is greater when the petroleum is burnt drop
by drop as above described, and also that the lamp-black is ob-
tained in a much drier state.
This result is due to the fact, that when the petroleum is
burnt in dishes, some of it is always volatilized unburnt and
carried into the lamp-black chamber. This serious drawback
may be partly avoided by keeping the dishes cool during the
combustion by means of a water-jacket, but the method of burn-
ing by drops is always to be preferred.
MAKING FLAME LAMP-BLACK.
Every luminous flame, whether of a candle, or of a lamp
fed with oil or petroleum, or of coal gas, consists of two very
distinct parts. The lower part consists of gases comparatively
poor in carbon, which burn with a pale, usually light, blue flame.
The upper part, which runs to a point, consists of the glowing
products of the combustion of these gases, i.e. of carbonic acid
and steam, in which very minute particles of solid carbon are
floating, having separated out from the flame gases, rich in
carbon. These particles of carbon are carried upward by the
glowing gases, and if there is air enough, are gradually burnt,
so that nothing rises from the apex of the flame but carbonic
acid and steam. In this case complete combustion takes place.
If the luminous part of the flame is cooled in any way, as by
holding in it a cold piece of metal or porcelain, the particles of